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From the editor ... 


usic! Yes, music. The universal language of love, beauty, happiness, sorrows, 
rhythm, change and other various abstract nouns. The power of music is real as 
it reaches out to the masses that take it in. Music can make us feel a certain way, 
taking our mind off things or making us think of rare moments, both good and bad, but 
nevertheless bridging the gap between feelings and life in a way that few other things can do. 

I was lucky enough to have grown up in a house with a slew of records around. Putting 
the needle on that black disk and listening to the sweet sounds that emerged from the 
grooves, I would sing along, until a family member would shut me up. Even then I would 
continue... under a low voice of course. Through the years, the format in which we listen 
to music may have changed, but the power and drive has always been the same. Music is a 
progression. It builds on itself everyday. For better or worse, music allows people to express 
themselves and the feelings of other’s as an art form. Whatever you listen to, whether it is 
classical, metal, rap or rock, a bond is created between you and the music, and this bond 
serves to elicit feelings. Even if it's a song you have just heard for the first time. 

In this issue of University Magazine, Wes Woods II takes you to the streets of Long 
Beach as he talks with rap star Warren G about day to day life in the LBC. Desi Molinar 
sits down with 25-year veteran Los Angeles Phil Harmonic Bass Trombonist Jeff Reynolds 
who is also a music instructor here at Cal State Long Beach. Ryan Ritchie takes you on the 
road with his band in pursuit of becoming a household name, but finds that touring can be 
more than you bargain for. Akira Hayakawa travels to Japan and reports on the Asian music 
scene and how American music is becoming more and more popular everyday with people 
from the far East. Finally, Dan Hess takes you to the outer limits with a story on Meth, the 
drug popping up in a garage near you. 

We hope you enjoy this issue of University Magazine and remind you that we are also 
on the Web with more stories and hoopla, so get up off that couch with all the stains and 
check it out! 


Sincerely, 


Gabriel Lefrancois 


Editor-in-Chief 


Photo by Rit Letrancois 


Gwen Stefani holding our editor, circa 1980. Apparently, Gabriel's mind was on 
something else. 
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7 big boss trombone man 
By Desi Molinar 


Cal State Long Beach music instructor Jeff Reynolds has been involved with music 
for most of his life. As a member of the Los Angeles Philharmonic for more than 
31 years, we give you a look into why they call him the “boss” at CSULB. 


meth mayhem 
By Dan Hess 


Scat cetera “wwii woes He Journey into the world of trials and tribulations of methanphetamines from the 
beginning of the drugs existence through the recreational use of today. 


a platinum g 
By Wes Woods II 


The G Child is back with a new album that will hit stores very soon. The Return 
of the Regulator talks with Woods II about life in the LBC and well, you know, 
pot. 


tour diary 
By Ryan Ritchie 


For Van and the rest of Spitfirevolver the road to becoming a successful band 
is harder than one may think. Travel along with the boy’s of Spitfirevolver 
and bask in their zany adventures as they try to make themselves a household 
name. 


turning japanese-american 
By Akira Hayakawa 


Take a trip to the far East and see how Japanese music is becoming more and 
more influenced by American genres as the young people of Japan help the 
music market become more internationalized. 
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~ CQUENDAR 


Nov. 1 

Tool, Tricky @_ Verizon 
Amphitheatre 

Union 138 @ Troubadour 

El Vez, Sweet & Tender Hooligans 
@ Galaxy Theatre 

Choker @ Coach House 


Nov. 2 

George Benson @ Cerritos Cen- 
ter, also Nov. 3 

The Color Turning, Cheswick, The 
Act of Breathing In, Driving by 
Braille, The Pine, The Beautiful 
Mistake @ Hub 

Federation X, The Manifolds, Slum- 
ber Party, Katie The Pest @ Koo’s 
Slow Gherkin @ Showcase Theatre 
Cave In @ Troubadour 

Richard Elliot, Marc Antoine @ 
Coach House 

Tomahawk @ Glasshouse 


Nov. 3 

The Breeders @ Glasshouse 

UK Subs, Eight Bucks Experiment, 
The Voids, 46 Short @ Showcase 
Theatre 

Fairview, Showoff, The Revolution 
Smile, Time Spent Driving @ Chain 
Reaction 

The Jagoffs, The Make Out Party 
@ Koo’s 

Fuel, Saliva, Breaking Point@ HOB 
Sunset 

Crashcart, Scrimmage Heroes, 
Spitfirevolver, The Quadratics, Four 
of Five @ Hub 

... And You Will Know Us By The 
Trail Of Dead @ Troubadour 


Nov. 4 

Pinback, Boilermaker @ Glasshouse 
Fuel @ HOB Sunset 

The Third Degree, Chankroid, The 
Accident, The Filthy Pigs, Slow 
Dazzle @ Hub 

Gregg Allman and Friends @ Sun 
Theatre 

Stereo Blues @ Spaceland 


Nov. 5 
De La Soul, Talib Kweli, Biz Markie 
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@ HOB Sunset, also Nov. 7 
Queensryche @ Wiltern 
Astral Trio @ Cerritos Center 
Jealous Sound @ Spaceland 


Nov. 6 

Built To Spill @ HOB Sunset, also 
Nov. 7 

Superchunk @ Knitting Factory 


Nov. 7 

Fuel @ HOB Anaheim 

Henry Rollins @ Coach House 
Starflyer 59, Joy Electric @ Chain 
Reaction 


Nov. 8 

Little Richard @ HOB Anaheim 
The Slackers @ Chain Reaction 
Bouncing Souls, Flogging Molly, 
One Man Army, Madcap @ Palace 
Strangefolk @ Troubadour 

Bullet Train To Vegas, Sharks 
Keep Moving, Momument To 
Masses @ Koo’s 


Nov. 9 

The Anniversary, Mates Of State, 
Mars Volta, Seafood @ HOB Anaheim 
Faster Pussycat @ Galaxy 

The Bellrays @ Spaceland 

The Slackers @ Troubadour 
The Fab Four @ Sun Theatre 
Victor/Victoria @ Irvine Barclay 
Theatre through Nov. 17 


Nov. 10 

Stone Temple Pilots, Staind, Linkin 
Park, Static X, Deadsy @ Arrow- 
head Pond 

Tangerine Dream @ HOB Anaheim 
Bouncing Souls, Flogging Molly, 
One Man Army, Madcap @ Glass- 
house 

The Anniversary, Mars Volta @ 
Troubadour 

Jimmie Vaughn @ Coach House 
Vestax Turntable Extravaganza 
World Finals @ Palace 


Nov. 11 

Tangerine Dream @ HOB Sunset 
Stereo Blues @ Spaceland 
Smile, Ozma, Special Goodness 


a pee ee 


Sh ae re aa eee 


@ Knitting Factory 


Nov. 12 

U2 @ Staples Center 

The Dwarves @ Troubadour 
The Roots @ HOB Sunset 


Nov. 13 

Eagle Eye Cherry @ El Rey 
Femi Kuti @ HOB Sunset 
Spiritualized @ Wiltern 


Nov. 14 

Beachwood Sparks, Love As 
Laughter, The Glands @ Chain 
Reaction 

Flickerstick @ HOB Sunset 

Five for Fighting @ El Rey 


Nov. 15 

Tori Amos @ Wiltern 

Beachwood Sparks, The Glands 
@ Troubadour 

Gene Loves Jezebel @ HOB Ana- 
heim 

Mu-Zig, Venitian Snares, Electric 
Company, @ El Rey 


Nov. 16 

Tiger Army, Dragstrip Demons, 
Betty Rage @ Galaxy Theatre 
New Found Glory, Rx Bandits, H20. 
@ Palladium 

Molotov @ Sun Theatre 

Never Heard Of It, Fabulous Di- 
saster, For Pete’s Sake, Mad Cad- 
dies @ Chain Reaction 

The Supersuckers @ HOB Anaheim 
Pat Benatar @ HOB Sunset 
Death Cab For Cutie @ El Rey 


Nov. 17 

G Love and Special Sauce, Nikka 
Costa @ Palladium 

The Misfits @ Galaxy Theatre, also 
Nov. 18 

Pinback @ El Rey 

Save Ferris @ HOB Anaheim 
Pat Benatar @ HOB Sunset 
Officer Negative @ Showcase Theatre 
The Juliana Theory, Movie Life, 
The Starting Line @ Glasshouse 


Nov. 18 
Zwan @ Glasshouse 


Stereo Blues @ Spaceland 
Penn & Teller @ Cerritos Center 


Nov. 19 

Kings X @ HOB Sunset 
St. Petersburg String Quartet @ 
Irvine Barclay Theatre 

Boz Scaggs @ Sun Theatre 


Nov. 21 

The Fenians @ Coach House 
No Use for a Name, Diesel Boy, 
Zero Down @ Glasshouse 


Nov. 23 
Dashboard Confessional, Rocky 
Votolato, Midtown @ HOB Sunset 
Sum 41 @ Palladium 

American Indian Dance Theatre 
@ Irvine Barclay Theatre 

Leon Russell @ Cerritos Center 
Mike Peters @ Coach House 
Atomic Punks @ HOB Anaheim 


Nov. 24 
Dashboard Confessional, Mid- 
town, Rocky Votolato @ Chain 
Reaction 
Ugly Casanova, Les Savy Fav, 
Defacto @ Troubadour 
Stereolab, Rebecca Gates @ Pal- 
ace, also Nov. 25 
Chanticleer Christmas @ Irvine 
Barclay Theatre 

Doo Wop Reunion @ Cerritos Cente 


Nov. 25 

Stereo Blues @ Spaceland 
Good Charlotte, Mest, Lefty @ 
Glasshouse 

American Indian Dance Theatre 
@ Irvine Barclay Theatre 

Jason Graae @ OCPAC through 
Nov. 28 

Stavesacre, Henotic, Behind the 
Seen, Stickshiftlimo @ Coach House 


Nov. 26 
Jealous Sound @ Spaceland 


Nov. 28 
Morbid Angel @ Galaxy Theatre 
Ocean Colour Scene @ El Rey 


VENUES 


Arrowhead Pond: 2695 E. Katella Ave., Anaheim 
(714) 704-2400 www.arrowheadpond.com 

Cerritos Center: 12700 Center Court Drive, Cerritos 
(562) 916-8501 www.cerritoscenter.com 

“ Chain Reaction: 1652 W. Lincoln Ave., Anaheim 


(714) 635-6067 www.allages.com 


Coach House: 33157 Camino Capistrano, San Juan 
Capistrano (949) 496-8927 www.thecoachhouse.com 
El Rey Theatre: 5515 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles (213) 


462-7706 


Galaxy Concert Theatre: 3503 S. Harbor Blvd., Santa 
Ana (714) 957-0600 www.galaxytheatre.com 
Glass House: 200 W. Second St., Pomona (714) 647- 


7704 www.goldenvoice.com 


Hollywood Palladium: 6215 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 


(323) 962-7600 


House of Blues (Anaheim): 1530 S. Disneyland Dr., 
Anaheim (714) 778-BLUE www.hob.com 

House of Blues (Sunset): 8430 Sunset Blvd., Holly- 
wood (323) 848-5100 www.hob.com 

Hub Cafe: 141 E. Commonwealth, Fullerton (714) 


871-2233 


Irvine Barclay Theater: 4242 Campus Dr., 
(949) 854-4646 www.thebarclay.org 

Knitting Factory: 7021 Hollywood Blvd., Los a 
(323) 463-0204 www.knittingfactory.com 

Koo’s Art Cafe: 1505 N. Main St., Santa Ana (714) 


648-0937 www.koos.org 


Orange County Performing Arts Center: 600 Town 
Center Drive, Costa Mesa (714) 556-2121. 


www.ocpac.org 


Palace: 1735 N. Vine St., Hollywood (323) 462-3000 © 
Showcase Theatre: 683 S. Main St., Corona (909) 
340-0996 www.showcasetheatre.com 

Spaceland: 1717 Silver Lake Blvd., Silver Lake (323) 


661-4380 www.clubspaceland.com 


Staples Center: 1111 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles. 


www.staplescenter.com 


Sun Theatre: 2200 E. Katella Ave., Anaheim (714) 


712-2700 www.sun-theatre.com 


Troubadour: 9081 Santa Monica Blvd., W. Hollywood 
(323) 276-6168 www.troubadour.com 


Nov. 29 

Philharmonia Baroque @ Irvine 
Barclay Theatre 

Jazz Trax @ Coach House 

B.B. King @ Sun Theatre 
Flotsam & Jetsam, Tyranis, 
Psycho Illusion, Havoc @ Galaxy 
Theatre 

Morbid Angel, Deicide @ Palace 


Nov. 30 
Smooth Jazz Christmas @ 
Cerritos Center 


Irvine 


momentum at their store. 


released a record on vinyl at least once. 


The technological revo- 
lution is here. Music formats 
come in different shapes and 
sizes and will continue to 
change as technology im- 
proves. No matter what these 
new formats do, one thing is 
certain: vinyl will be alive 
and well. 


Ryan Ritchie—UM 


isc Jockey Sergio, a believer in the inno- 
} cence of music, stops to explain the 
dynamics of the disc jockey. “It’s a Jedi 

culture,” he says. “It’s beyond the physical world.” 

A DJ is anyone who can arrange certain 
elements in a room to create feeling, which is, in 
an essence, art,” he says about the fundamentals. 

“The DJ is not arranging objects or physical 
quantities. Spiritual moods, sounds and feelings 
are arranged or rearranged. . creating something 
that is definitely there but not visible. Essen- 
tially, you’re making something out of thin air.” 

And music is exactly that — intangible; there 
are no boundaries. Yet until January 2001, the 
DJ world had seen no limits, capacitating exten- 
sions into “turntablism” and beyond. 

But in a time when the sum of DJs has 
exponentially exploded and the basic equation of 
a DJ has multiplied to factor in new genres, the 
elements of music are shifting. 

“It’s a critical moment,..a transition of set- 
ting the foundation for the next plateau,” DJ 
Sergio says. “Greedy promoters, cops...there are 
toa many sources out there trying to destroy 


ost young people know of vinyl from their parents’ record collections, 
The format that dominated the 20" Century slowly disappeared with the 
additions of eight-track players and cassettes and was almost wiped off the 
planet once compact disc players became affordable. Eight-track players are now 
obsolete and cassettes seem to be following in the eight-track’s footsteps. But vinyl 
has never gone away — it just went underground. 

More mom-and-pop stores carry vinyl than the average mainstream consumer 
thinks. Most consumers walk past vinyl in stores, oblivious to the fact that it’s still in 
existence. Without much help from mainstream artists, vinyl is still here. In fact, 
some say vinyl is making a comeback in a big way. 

Josh Teague, manager of Fingerprints in Long Beach, says vinyl is gaining 


“We sell a surprising amount of vinyl,” Teague says. “It’s a big seller.” 

Like most vinyl-selling stores, Fingerprints’ stock of the product is small. Teague 
says the store is comprised of 80 percent CDs and 20 percent vinyl. Although the 
selection is small, vinyl is the fastest growing product. 

The growing popularity of dance music and hip-hop helped bring vinyl back into 
the spotlight. Many unknown bands press records on vinyl, but almost every DJ has 


Rare and collectible records have kept the medium alive. Some albums are 
released only on vinyl or ina limited amount, making them a collectable right away. 
Some records are so rare they can finance a vacation. Teague says Fingerprints has a 
copy of The Beatles “Butcher Baby” record, worth more than $1,000. 
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what they don’t understand.” 

Political activists and organizations such as the 
Electronic Music Defense and Education Fund, or 
EM:DEF, have pulled together to raise awareness and 
provide funds for legal assistance to electronic dance 
music professionals who are targeted by law enforce- 
mentin theexpanding campaign against “club drugs.” 

“The truth is that the drugs need to tone 
down,” DJ Sergio says. “Most DJs are genuinely 
trying to bring the music to the people. That’s the 
forefront; it’s our job, our calling...we have a 
responsibility to provide to the people. And getting 
the music out there is the bottom line.” 

So now that the branches of music are being 
snipped away, where is music headed? 

Where else? Back to the roots: the underground. 

Music evolves until areas beyond its grip force 
it to retreat back to its original point, where it first 
flourished and where it can thrive and once again 
be cultivated for growth. 

“We're going back to the basics,” DJ Sergio says. 
“I see the underground building up again because 
who has the money to pay off cops? The scene is 
changing; it’s splitting into a commercial sect and an 
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The five Strokers from left to right: Rob Nathanson, Phil Kulengosky, 
Landon Asbury, Chad Kulengosky and Jake Gilfillan. 


range County-bred band Hey Stroker has slid into the 

local music scene with ease. 

The self-described “melodic punk” band is comprised of 
Cal State Long Beach junior Landon Asbury, 21, a graphic design 
major, on drums, Long Beach City College student Rob Nathanson, 
18, on bass, lead vocalist Jake Gilfillan, 21, Chad Kulengosky, 18, on 
lead guitar, and Phil Kulengosky, 23, on guitar and vocals. 

“There's a lot of bands with similar sounds, but we try to separate 
ourselves,” Asbury says. “here’s a balance between catchy and 
technical, and we try to walk that line.” 

In the few years Hey Stroker have been together, they've rotated 
more members than the Red Hot Chili Peppers. Asbury says that the 
group only maintains one guitar player and one singer from the 
original members, yet their signature style has not been altered. 

“The singer has a lot to do with our sound,” Asbury says. “But we 
have definitely matured.” 

Hey Stroker released its self-titled debut compact disc more than 
three years ago. Asbury says the group is currently focusing on produc- 
ing another full-length compact disc, but they are putting it out 
independently so they can avoid getting lost in a big record company. 

With a steady CSULB and Orange County following, Hey 
Stroker's popularity is gaining. 

“Thaven’t really heard any negative comments about our music. 

But then again, they're my friends, so who knows?” 


. 


— Lyndsey Shinoda 


a Se oe : iE } hin, 
DJ Donald Glaude on the wheels of steel. 


underground sect, which is trying to preserve and 
stay pure. The commercial scene will peak and it will 
crash. If it comes back to nothing, it will die. 

The dark forces are against us and it’s up to us 
to stay true. Save the music. 


— Christine Shin 
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Big Boss 


Trombone Man 


By Desi Molinar 


hy would anyone want to play the trom- 
bone? It’s cumbersome to carry, is seated 
near the back of most orchestras, has a 
spit valve so rightly named, and requires 
weird motions that a Freudian could 
almost pass as vulgar. 

Surely, a commitment to such an instrument is a 
calling one could only be born with. 

“My middle school teacher told me I had to play it,” 
Jeff Reynolds says, “He told us, ‘Last year there were no 
trombone players.’ Then he points his finger. “This year 
you're playing, you're playing, and you're playing.’ So, I 
guess I was playing.” 

Reynolds’ office is at the north end of campus, 
adjacent to the Carpenter Performing Arts Center. Be- 
low, resembling a hotel corridor cut into a cave, are 
private cubicles used by students to practice their instru- 
ments. Walking through is like adjusting the tuner on a 
radio because each room is a different station. A French 
horn playing scales will transition into a xylophone score 
which fades into a flute solo and ends with a clarinet 
crescendo. 

And where are the trombones? Above in the open 
pavilion, playing loudly and opening their spit valves with no 
shame, discharging brass condensation all over the grassy 
knolls where composers lie and dream of eighth notes. 

They are the Trombone Choir, waiting for their 
instructor and making small talk of words like octave and 
treble clef. 

Reynolds appears like a cameo in a television series, 
wearing the same well-aware grin most actors have that 
comes when knowing your presence is anticipated. He’s 
one of the older players in the Los Angeles Philharmonic, 
but he can set up his trombone and music stand faster 
than any of his students. The choir surrounds him in a 
horseshoe and waits for the command of his hands to 
signal rehearsal has started. 

“We call him Jefe,” whispers Tony Reyna, alumni 
and choir member. “It’s Spanish for boss.” 

The Boss has been teaching at Cal State Long Beach 
only for two years and already he has a reputation. 

“He is a fantastic teacher,” brags graduate student and 
Trombone Choir member Jerry Wheeler. “A top-notch pro- 
fessional musician. He brings a lot of real world experience.” 

“Real world experience” would just happen to in- 
clude playing in more than 9,000 concerts. He has been 
a bass trombonist (the only one in the orchestra) with the 
L.A. Philharmonic since 1969. Only 25 when he joined, 
the Cal State Long Beach music graduate owes his impres- 
sive and lengthy resume to being “at the right place at the 
right time with the right stuff, knowing the right people.” 
And perhaps, maybe practice had something to do with it. 

“When I wasastudent,” Reynoldssays, “Islept, ate, drank, 


The boss man Jeff Reynolds. 


lived, and breathed music. I was a gonzo driven person.” 

Three decades of doing the same job hasn’t cooled the 
passion that Reynolds has for his career. 

“I absolutely LOVE what I do,” he nearly sings. 
“There are so few people I know who, after 30 years, still 
love what they do. I can go to work, and I can make a 
difference.” 

His love affair with music playing is contagious. 
Norm Pearson, tuba player for the LA. Philharmonic and 
neighbor chair to Reynolds in the orchestra, notices the 
contributions this sole bass trombonist adds. 

“He’s very dedicated and serious,” Pearson admiringly 
notes. “He hasa genuine love for his students and it shows.” 

“He’s very holistic,” says Jennifer Broome, player for 
the Trombone Choir. “He teaches the whole person, not 
just the player. You learn self-discipline. He’s very de- 
manding and has very high standards for his students. 
He’s very honest and tells you the truth.” 

An example of this is when Reynolds speaks to his 
students. 

“There are some ugly sounds coming out, sounds not 
near and dear to my heart.” Reynolds mixes his blunt 
honesty with humor. “I’m thinking of a tempo,” he tells 
two players, “and it’s not one I’m hearing out of either one 
of you.” 

Reynolds wants the piece played over. “I want this all 
to melt together. One big chunk of metal. Aluminum,” he 
looks down at his trombone, “brass.” 

The horseshoe members lift their big pieces of brass 
and begin to blow. They slide one hand back and forth as 
the other steadily grips a tube. They look like serious 
soldiers adjusting their telescopes. The slides and tubes go 
wild and deliciously unsynchronized 4 la broken kitchen 
sink pipes in an “I Love Lucy” episode. Puffed red cheeks 
contrasting with eyes of calm bellow out “How Lovely is 
Thy Dwelling Place” by Brahms, and one forgets this is an 
all trombone band for melodies only flutes and violins are 
capable of can be heard in this rehearsal room. 

The Boss smiles as the tempo is finally right. The 
students tap their feet on the wood grained floor, splash- 
ing the pools of “condensation” that have collected be- 
neath the spit valve. The floor has several of these little 
oases scattered all around, and the music department 
Chairman John Carnahan, doesn’t realize he has stepped 
in one when checking in on the Trombone Choir. He was 
too busy listening. 

He muses on Reynolds: “He’s one of the best brass 
conductors in the world. And that’s true.” 
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hat would you think in one toa 

drug that initially provides the user 

_with a rapid euphoric feeling, an 
increase in brain function, enhancement 
ofinitiative and confidence, diminish sense 
of fatigue, and, an increase in athletic 
performance? Sounds too good to b 
true? Itis, The drug | ismel | 
and the user is in fora peri 


Known by illicit market names such as - 
‘Speed, Crystal, Ice, Tweak, Meth, or 


Crank, methamphetamine is amember of 
_the amphetamine family but with strong 
_psycho-stimulant effects on the central 

nervous system. This stimulant was intro- 
duced into medicine in 1944, during World 

War |l, when combat allied and enemy 

soldiers and sailors alike were issued 


amphetamine tablets. Imagine that, agov- 
ernment that supplied many of its men 


and women with a drug that elevates 
mood and confidence, enhances alert- 
ness and initiative, and decreases fa- 
tigue. 

Amphetamine usage by American sol- 
diers and sailors during World War Il has 
had little media exposure, whereas 
other countries, like, Germany. and 


and the Human Body, 


of amphetamines i in 


sane the ay uses naturally t 
_pare us to meet the stress of every dey 


life,” Liska says. “Epinephrine is a cat- 
echolamine, and as such has the chemi- 
cal structure of a beta-phenethylamine. 
With this knowledge, researchers were 
able to prepare a series of chemically 
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By Dan Hess 


Mlustration by Jacob Glaser 


compounds that had ans effects 


ee etamine family — as 


Dexedrine, and later Methedrine: the trade 
name for insthampnelarnins 


Coming into existence: 
the 50s, the widespread use and 
abuse of amphetamines was acknow!- 


edged by the United States Government. 


Later, in the 1960's, drug use in general 
was prevalent throughout the country — 


and marijuana, LSD, barbiturates, and am- 
phetamines were in wide use. The 


“Counter-Revolution” had arrived. _ 
Instead of using amphetamines to en- 
hance work productivity as was done more 
or less by folks in the 1930's, ‘40s, and 
‘50s, the majority of amphetamine users of 
the 1960's and 70s would ingest tab- 
lets called “Whites,” “Bennies,” 
“Cross Tops,” “Speed,” 
“Dexies, ‘Gorilla Bis- 
_ cuits,’ or “Black Beau- 
ties,” to change their 
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n excl ed elevation to escape a 


and to stimulate sexual 


phetamine, sold either « as fine parces S 


in powdered form. 


Three reasons io meth: 


a _Pleasurable Effect _ 
Anam e 


onic user went on to say “While I'm on = 
_ meth, | feel that | can do anything! 1 have 


confidence, and |can talk to people. like eé 


__ it!” Vice versa, an individual who had tried 


methamphetamine just once complained 

that he didn't want to risk using it again, 
because, as he put it: “That stuff just 
__ makes me feel just too damn good! And 
__ besides, it made me have erectile dys- 
_ function 


Methamphoanine a oe taken 


orally, smoked, or injected intravenously. 
_ When smoked, or taken intravenously, 


_the drug provides the user with an initial 
_ “rush or flash’ within five to ten seconds. 


This “rush or flash” is said to be particu- 


__ larly pleasurable. After which the euphoric. 


__andother effects of the drug may continue 


amine 5 recipe information can be found on 


the Internet. 


Aside from drug traffickers whe oper | 


ate large-scale laboratories in Mexico and 
California, small, clandestine ‘meth labs’ 
are found in the back rooms of busi- 


nesses, at private residences, in aban- 
doned buildings, at mobile home parks 


and in hotel and motel rooms. A Tew 


_ hundred dollars in over the — counter 


medications and chemicals can turn out 
thousands in profits. The reality of meth- 


amphetamine availability in the United 


States, especially in California and Ha- 


wali, is so alarming that Congress en- 


ge from depression, nausea, and 
anxiety to fatigue, paranoia, irritability and 
nfusion, allof which are coupled with an 
intense craving for the drug. Some users 
have described the withdrawal as a very 


_ bad case of the flu. Essentially, because 
of the effects of withdrawal, the metham- 


phetamine dependent person becomes a 
Slave the a 


In the end 
he consequences of chronic meth 


amphetamine use cuts across physi- _ 
cal, environmental, and psychological 
_lines. 


_From tooth deterioration toa fatal hear 


attack, the physical effects of chronic 


methamphetamine use are a reality. Just 
small amounts of the drug can produce 
nervous system effects, which include 
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The 


m2 as 


urprisingly, Warren G—the co-author of the hip-hop 

anthems “Indo Smoke” with Mista Grimm and “Regu 

late” with Nate Doge—admits he’s “not a big weed 

smoker.” The Long Beach rap artist and producer 

casually explains over a cellular phone that he only 
smokes “three to four (marijuana) joints a day” with an unmistak- 
ably smooth, almost southern-sounding tone. Still, the 6-foot-3- 
inch artist is probably inhaling more chronic smoke than the 
average college student. 

And maybe that’s why he’s so laid-back. 

Warren G (real name: Warren Griffin III) answers nearly every 
topic in a friendly manner reminiscent of someone you've just met 
who’s trying to help you out without much to say. He might just 
be tired of answering questions, but even for personal, in-depth 
type questions, the man is as mellow as they come. Here’s a sample: 

Q- Do you try to compete with your half-brother and musical 
legend Dr. Dre in the studio? 

A-“T don’t look at it like that. It’s like being in the NFL. (We're 
all) trying to win the Super Bowl. (But) I’m not trying to compete 
against him.” 

Q- What do you remember about growing up in Long Beach? 

A- “Going to Cal State (Long Beach) for their summer program 
from King Park was the most fun I had” Along with riding dirt bikes 
with his friends. 

Q- What are your hobbies? 

A- “Paintball, NFL games, jet skiing. I like it all.” 

Q- So how was it working with musical legend Tupac Shakur? 


A- “A great experience. He was a workaholic and a mellow 
dude.” 

Warren's been at the rap game for awhile. He’s sold over five 
million albums—he went four times platinum with his first album 
“Regulate ... G Funk Era.” In 1994, the self-proclaimed “G-Child” 
introduced the world to the G-funk sound along with, Dr. Dre’s 


The regulator returns. 


Warren doing what he likes ... just chillin’. 


“The Chronic” in 1992 and Long Beach artist Snoop Doggy Dogg’s 
“Doggystyle” in 1993. With songs like “Regulate” and smoothed 
out funk hits “This D.J.” “So Many Ways” and “Do You See.” 
Griffin introduced the world to a lighter side of Long Beach gangsta 
rap. Instead of just shootings, drug deals and crooked cops like 
Snoop the emphasis moved toward having a good time, reminiscing 
on childhood days and coming up in the world. 

After the success, however, Warren tooka tumble. He went from 
selling multi-platinum to only gold with his next release, “Take A 
Look Over Your Shoulder (Reality)” in 1997, three years removed 
from “Regulate.” By then, gangsta rap in general (with the possible 
exception of Master P) was waning, in part due to the deaths of 
Tupac Shakur and the Notorious B.I.G. But Warren’s music had 
also changed. It moved away from catchy rhythms and easy to sing 
lyrics to more hectic arrangements and rhymes in the music, which 
led to only one hit single “I Shot The Sheriff,” a remake borrowing 
it’s focus from Bob Marley’s hit record and an EPMD instrumental. 

Griffin then released his third album “I Want It All” in 1999 
after changing labels from well-known hip-hop marketing machine 
Def Jam to the relatively unknown Restless and once again struck 
gold, despite a move back to the catchy rhymes and sounds of his 
earlier G-Funk work. 

In his true laid-back fashion, Warren—who says he comes back to 
Long Beach nearly every other day—is not concerned about the drama 
as he’s currently promoting his upcoming album “The Return of the 
Regulator” due out Dec. 4. Now on the well-established Universal 
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Records, who have helped push hip-hop artist 
Nelly to eight times platinum, the record has 
big-name rap guests such as Snoop Dogg and 
Long Beach native Nate Dogg along with Dr. 
Dre. 

“I [produced] 95 percent of the production,” 
he says. “Dr. Dre and Soopafly did the rest.” 

Warren’s demeanor stays the same when 
asked about performing at Cal State Long 
Beach—he says that if he’s contacted, he'll 
perform. His price though, makes for an- 
other story: $20,000 fora 45 minute to one- 
hour show, says business manager Derek 
Jackson. As a comparison Digital Under- 
ground (the “Humpty Dance” originators 
who jumpstarted 2pac’s hip-hop career by 
letting him rhyme on “Same Song” back in 
the day) performed on campus last May for 
$2,000. So, we'll just have to wait and see if 
he’s contacted. 


Two incidents, however, significantly 
lower Griffin’s subdued tone to barely au- 
dible on the phone. The first is the World 
Trade Center and Pentagon terrorist attack 
on Sept. 11. 

“It was sad just to see that someone 


“That's the one thing 
I dont do, I go some- 
where where there ain't 
nobody and go smoke.” 


could take so many innocent people,” he 
says softly. A tinge of anger rises when he 
says he’s in favor of retaliation: “Yeah, we 
got to get some get back. It’s messed up.” 
R & B singer and actress Aaliyah 
Haughton’s death on Aug. 25 brings more 


emotion. 


“IT was deeply hurt,” he slowly says of the 
talented female killed in a plane crash in the 
Bahamas. “I loved Aaliyah. (Her passing made) 
tears want to come to my eyes. She was very 
nice.” 

Warren talks much more easily about 
his career in the industry, which has been 
going for nearly seven years strong and will 
not end anytime soon. 

“Tl just keep pushing,” he says, seem- 
ingly oblivious to the fickle buying prefer- 
ences of the public. “I’m not negative of 
what I do. I just keep working hard. Just 
consistently keep bringing it to the table. 
It’s like the NFL. A franchise.” 

And no, the father of two who owns a 
house on the outskirts of Lakewood doesn’t 
smoke weed around his children. 

“That’s the one thing I don’t do,” he 
calmly explains. “I go somewhere where 
there ain’t nobody and go smoke.” 

And with that, the self-proclaimed “G- 
Child” has obviously become a man. 


Meth Mayhem 
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athetosis, irritability, extreme nervousness, 
insomnia, confusion, tremors, and el- 
evated body temperature. 

Long-term or perhaps permanentbrain 
chemistry damage should be pointed out 
too. Research at Harbor-UCLA Medical 
Center in Torrance, California shows ir- 
regular brain chemistry in methamphet- 
amine users. Dr. Thomas Ernst, M.D. and 
Dr. Linda Chang, M.D. used brain mag- 
netic resonance spectroscopy studies to 
measure levels of brain chemicals that 
indicate whether brain cells are healthy or 
are diseased or damaged. In one of the 
regions, the amount of damage was also 
related to the history of drug use — those 
abusers who had the greatest cumulative 
lifetime methamphetamine use had the 
strongest indications of cell damage. 

Dr. Ernst also said that “methamphet- 
amine may well be, to a large extent, toxic 
to the cells we use for thinking by the 
altering of brain chemistry, and therefore 
methamphetamine dependence ought to 
be considered a brain disease.” 

Along with the risk of brain cell damage, 
methamphetamine users also risk irrevers- 
ible damage to the blood vessels in the 
brain, due to elevated blood pressure. 


Then again, there is the risk of acute 
lead poisoning. Would-be chemists blun- 
der and contaminate batches of metham- 
phetamine product with lead. You see a 
common technique in the manufacture of 
methamphetamine is to use lead acetate 
as a reagent, and lead poisoning among 
intravenous methamphetamine users has 
been acknowledged. All and all, the health 
risks of chronic methamphetamine use are 
real, and for the most part, understated. 

Explosion and fire are an ever-present 
danger at clandestine methamphetamine 
labs, which is an unseen environmental 
menace. It appears that there are alba- 
trosses tied around the necks of many 
folks who do not comprehend the full 
impact of methamphetamine. 

Still, another problem that confronts 
some meth users is psychosis. 

To answer the question as to why psy- 
chosis appears in chronic methamphet- 
amine cases, Dr. Mark L. Katz, an expertin 
the field of substance abuse treatment at 
the Veterans Administration Medical Cen- 
ter in Long Beach, California says that 
most methamphetamine psychosis symp- 
toms resolve within hours to days. 

“Some patients have a persistent psy- 
chotic state that resembles schizophrenia 
that may resolve more slowly or never 
completely resolve,” Katz says. “These 


require antipsychotic treatment. | believe 
the methamphetamine not only stimulate, 
but damage dopaminergic pathways 
which are associated with psychosis. Also, 
since the drugs are not of the highest 
quality manufacture, | also believe con- 
taminants of manufacture play a role in 
increasing risk of damage to the Central 
Nervous System.” 

It is of interest to note that metham- 
phetamine can induce psychosis in indi- 
viduals who are nonpsychotic, yet it will 
exacerbate symptoms in those who are 
schizophrenic. 

Think of it this way: pharmaceutical 
methamphetamine pills, which are pre- 
scribed by physicians, have legitimate 
uses. It is prescribed to treat narcolepsy, 
attention deficit hyperactivity disorder, and 
severe obesity. But the haphazard manu- 
factured street methamphetamine may 
sentence the user to severe health con- 
cerns, psychosis, or even death! 

The myth that methamphetamine is 
just a social, recreational drug is indeed 
false, and possession of this drug is a 
felony. Methamphetamine not only leads 
to adverse effects to the user, it affects 
people who are unaware of its very 
presence. Truly, the person who 
chooses to take methamphetamine is in 
for a perilous ride. 
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Turn 


By Akira Hayakawa 
lilustration by Romina Hayag 


tarbucks, Hollywood movies, Ma- 

jor League Baseball — American 

impact on Japanese culture is 

enormous, and we see it every 

where in Japan. People sit down 
and drink coffee at Starbucks, taking a break 
from work (in fact, Tokyo is said to have the 
most Starbucks shops in Asia). They are willing 
to pay $15 to watch a Hollywood movie at a 
theater. They enjoy MLB games, especially 
when Ichiro Suzuki's Mariners are playing, in 
fact, a package tour to see a Mariners’ game 
has gained much popularity this year. 

Music is no exception. U.S. music, along 
with the U.K. music, has penetrated into the 
young people in Japan, helping the music mar- 
ket become more internationalized. 

Kenichiro Mizuta of Sophia Univer- 
sity, Tokyo, enjoys rock and roll and Latin 
music. He majors in Spanish and went to 
Spain for a year, which made an impact 
on his preference in music. 

“| like rock music and listen to Red Hot 
Chili Peppers and stuff,” Mizuta says. “But 
| listen to Latin alot because | wantto keep 
myself exposed to Spanish, and | thought 
that would help improve my Spanish. 

“In fact, that [improving Spanish skill] 
was my first motivation to listen to Latin 
music,” he says. “However, as | came to 
understand Spanish better and listened 
to more and more Latin music, | became 
a big fan of it. It makes me cheer up.” 

Among Latin musicians, he likes 
Ketama (Spain) and Shakira (Columbia). 
Although he is not into Japanese pop 
music, he sometimes listens to such Japa- 
nese musicians as Ken Hirai, Bz and 
Hikaru Utada, all of whom are very popu- 
lar in Japan, he says. 

Misa Ogawa, who teaches English at 
a high school, also likes music abroad. Al- 
though she loves Ringo Sheena, a popular 
Japanese female singer. Except for Sheena, 
her favorites are mostly from overseas. 

“| used to and still love to listen to the U.K. 
and the U.S. rock music like Oasis, for ex- 
ample,” Ogawa says. “I liked The Velvet 
Undergound and Jefferson Airplane before. 
They are old and somewhat psychedelic, but | 
liked them for some reason." 

“| don’t know why | like the U.K. and the U.S. 
music, but | like the sound of English, you know, | 
have been interested in English since |-was a girl,” 
she says. “My dad liked The Beatles, typical for his 
age, and |was influenced by him. Oasis seems like 
a band who got affected by The Beatles.” 

Karaoke also has an influence on the Japa- 
nese music scene. For instance, Ogawa says 
she did not like Japanese music when she was 
into Jefferson Airplane. However, she thought 
better of it after she heard her friends sing 


Japanese songs and saw lyrics on the screen 
at Karaoke. 

At record shops, Japanese CDs used to 
occupy the most space, but that is not the case 
anymore. International record shops, including 
Tower Records and HMV, have expanded in 
the country over the years. They place CDs 
according to genre, and they have sections 
such as Rock and Pop, Jazz, Classic and Latin. 
Japanese music is categorized as J-Pop and 
occupies a small space nowadays. 

Both Mizuta and Ogawa usually buy CDs at 
these international shops. 

“lgo to Tower (Records), HMV and Tsutaya 
[a large Japanese chain] mostly because only 
these large shops have Latin music,” Mizuta 


says. “Also, we can listen before buying, and 
they have a top-selling CD list, which helps me 
buy works of musicians strange to me.” 

“| get CDs at Tower Records. Why? Be- 
cause they are well stocked and have a wide 
selection regardless of Japanese or foreign 
works,” Ogawa says. “In addition, imports are 
cheaper at Tower.” 

Music programs are probably more popu- 
lar in Japan than here in the U.S. Japanese 
people enjoy MTV Japan programs on either 
cable TV or Sky PerfecTV, which provides a 
digital multi-channel TV broadcasting via satel- 
lite, but regular MTV is not quite as popular in 
Japan as it is here. 

“| often watch ‘Hey Hey Hey’ because | like 
“Down Town,” and it’s funny,” Ogawa says. 
“Down Town’ is a popular duo of comedians, 
who host the show. “I like talk show-type of 
programs because artists’ unknown side is 
exposed.” Japan actually has a few not-only- 


music music shows every week. 

Unique to Japanese music culture is a show 
“Kouhaku Utagassen,” which is aired at Nippon 
Hoso Kyokai (NHK) or Japanese Broadcasting 
Corporation on December 31°' every year. Sup- 
posedly the most popular musicians of the year 
are invited to sing their songs. They are divided 
into two teams —female and male— and take part 
inamusical competition of sorts. Atthe end of the 
show, audiences vote to decide which team was 
better. This show has been popular for 51 years. 

Meanwhile, many listeners in Japan, par- 
ticularly those who likes Western music, are 
critical of the Japanese music scene. 

“Quite a few musicians just appear to be 
imitations of Western musicians,” Mizuta says. 
“There’s no musician who represents Ja- 
pan, | mean, who is known worldwide. On 
the other hand, we all know big artists from 
America and England. It can’t be helped, 
. though, because we sing in Japanese.” 

However, some changes have occured 
over the years. Many Japanese musicians 
go to Los Angeles, New York and London 
for records in cooperation with their West- 
ern counterparts. Some are well known 
abroad, especially in Asia— such musicians 
as SMAP, GLAY and Hikaru Utada are 
popular in Taiwan. 

One of the most unique bands in Japan 
is Oblivion Dust. It’s singer, half British and 
half Japanese, whois fluent and sings both 
in English and in Japanese. It has Ameri- 
cans on its staff, including producer Ray 
McVeigh, former member of The Profes- 
sionals. 

They co-performed with Marilyn 
Manson at the “Beautiful Monsters Tour” 
festival in 1999. Last year, their song 
“S.0.S.” was recorded in the “Mission Im- 
possible 2 Original Soundtrack” Japanese 
edition, along with Metallica’s and Limp Bizkit’s 
works. Music critics believe Oblivion Dust could 
be accepted overseas. 

“| didn’t know Oblivion Dust at first,” Ogawa 
says. “But one day, my friend accidentally left 
his copy of the band in my car, and | somehow 
kept listening to it. Now | like them.” 

Unfortunately for many fans, Oblivion 
Dust announced that they were going to 
breakup this year. This serves as just an- 
other example of how accelerated the Japa- 
nese music scene is. 

“In Japan, | think the music scene moves 
fast. Various people make their debut from 
independent music productions. But, it’s 
like, they become popular today and go out 
of trend tomorrow,” Ogawa says. “On the 
other hand, some groups, like Southern All 
Stars and Dreams Come True, are popular 
regardless of listeners’ ages. And | can be 
proud of them.” 
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ar “Al Green concert! ‘If you don’t get laid at an Al Green Concert...you =. 
ad don’t get laid at all.’ That concert was screaming SEX! I had some ‘FUN’ 2 
8 g 
art { that night.” 2) 
ne Ryan Alexander, senior ro) 
aS = 
vo} 
i “The concert I remember as the best and the worst was Cal Jam II (1978). I 
5 went with a huge group in a friend’s dad’s van. We left the night before and 
: spent six hours in gridlock trying to get off the 10 freeway in Ontario (the 
De concert was at the Ontario Speedway). We finally parked in the early 
IS. morning and joined the crush of over 200,000 people. Everyone in our group 
a- took acid, which was fun for about 12 hours. I remember Santana played 
yn and the music was like rain. When we left, we could not find the van. We 
im finally realized it had been towed away. Everyone was too sketched out to call 
d, their parents, so I ended up calling my dad. He came and bailed the van out 
of impound and got us all home safe. Then he grounded me for a month. It “Radiohead, Santa Barbara Bowl, June 29,2001. Set in the hillside of an 
od was a huge episode, but I would not have missed it for anything.” 5 Pies 
Sr aesthetic and serene seaside city, the Santa Barbara Bowl was the perfect 
NS Kym Bashford, junior 


an venue to host the intensity that Radiohead performs with. The Bowl is _ 


st- quite small, so the show became intimate and essentially every seat was 
vn fortunate. Of course, Radiohead performed beyond all my expectations, 
ns as is the nature of this highly innovative and experimental band, and the 
re Bowl completely enhanced the performance, barely being able to 
contain the emotion behind the music.” 
an Jared Elms, senior 
id 
th “The worst concert was at the last Inland Invasion. It was so hot that people 
ri- were puking everywhere. Then, two teeny boppers stood up during several 
ay performances and stomped their feet to the beat, and they were mirrors of 
S- each other.” 
Lon Varnadore, junior 

yn 
Ir” 
1g 
n- 
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id 
va “Eric Clapton/Elton John-combined show, years ago. Both performers 
aft were greta, but Clapton had this phenomanal percussionist. There was 
Ww this old bald guy just banging his heart out on all his various pieces in a 

long (probably over five minutes) percussion solo. He was amazing.” 
Ah David Venol, post grad 
a “T recently attended the Janet Jackson concert at the Staples Center. 

Janet's performance was outrageous, but it was also amazing to see her fill 
ae ‘ the stands to capacity and move the crowd the way she did.” 
nn LaToya Smith, junior. 
i ‘T went to a Blink 182 concert in high school. While my friend wand I were 
1e watching the people in the mosh pit, we got pushed in. All of a sudden I had 
A || 10 sweaty huge guys piled on top of me. I lost my shoe, busted open my lip, 
ar had a huge headache, and spent the rest of the concert looking for my friend.” 
e Katie McDonald, sophmore 
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Americans a year and claims as many as 300 lives. It can result in permanent brain 
damage, hearing loss, learning disability, limb amputation, kidney failure or death. 
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